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AMAGAZINE OF VERSE 











NO. I 


APRIL 1942 


SEVEN POEMS 


TO H. E. B. 


WW HEN Eve ate the apple 

: My woes began, 

But I didn’t believe then 

That I would believe in Original Sin 
When Adam delved 


I began to fail, 


August 29, 1941 


But I didn’t comprehend 
The majesty of the Supra Rational 


That Cain and Abel 


Should be such brothers 
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And not love each other 

Seemed not in the nature of things. 
These were old fables 

Of the dimly understood, 

When men began to construct 


Evil and Good. 





Then the great passion of pied air 
Flew through the days, 

The days used the years, 

The years grew to tears— 

Logic made the stories go 

And Imagination moved the key 
Somewhere Love came in, 
Quietly, mysteriously. 


The force as odd as any 
After all is said 

Has more sense in it 

Than hounding the dead 
And the bond of the obvious 
Blood in its beauty 
Controls more, is not moral 
Simply is. 


When nothing can be understood, 
World-systems crumble, 

Love is of the essence, 

Poetically speaking. 





RICHARD EBERHART 


As in music 

The truth is in between the tones, 
Neither action nor will 

Tell what is going on; 

It is something glancing off 

Allures always, 

The rich sense 

Of the all, the impossible, the ineffable. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, FEBRUARY 


Nature had made them hide in crevices, 
Two wasps so cold they looked like bark. 
Why I do not know, but I took them 
And I put them 

In a metal pan, both day and dark 


Like God touching his finger to Adam 
I felt, and thought of Michelangelo, 
For whenever I breathed on them 
The slightest breath, 

hey leaped, and preened as if to go 
My breath controlled them always quite 
More sensitive than electric sparks 
They came into life 
Or they withdrew to ice, 


While I watched, suspending remarks 
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Then one in a blind career got out, 
And fell to the kitchen floor. I 
Crushed him with my cold ski boot, 
By accident. The other 
Had not the wit to try or die. 





And so the other is still my pet. 
The moral of this is plain. 

But I will shirk it. 
You will not like it. And 

God does not live to explain 


OF TRUTH: THE PROTAGONIST SPEAKING 


O the wicked, winking incidence of truth! 

The wicked wink and incidents of truth; 

The wink, the flicker, the flight, the snicker, the flare, 
The raging actor flying, baring bodkin 

When I fetch it, it is gone; where leave it, 

Find it. Unruly, leonine, most unruly substance! 
Substance? It haunts me like all shadows. All shades 
Of meaning whipping in and out are there 

This torturer is a great lover of professors, 
Psychiatrists, chaplains, sits on their faces’ skin 

But when I look at them it’s on my own, 

Then flies to another place, leaves me in arrears 

King bat! He leaps out of the ink of the sages; 

Or benched judge plying a black batlet; 





RICHARD EBERHART 


He is the blood-dressed ghost walking all battlefields, 
I sense his uncanny wing in the air of the age. 
Mysterious essence! to be so wary-vaporish, 

That cannot be found honestly anywhere, 

Refusing with an absolute sublimity 

Satisfaction to the adept at adding up. 

The learned doctor has got him in his indices? 

The lecturer has him in his leaves? The leaves 
Have him in their lectures? The lawyers have him 
In legalism? The President has got him in his speeches? 
Has the astronomer caught him in the starlight? 
The epileptic, paling, in a jagged flash? The hirsute 
Pommeller in a left to the jaw, and a right 

To the jaw? The pilot seeing the icing wing? 

The janitors banding together to strike at Yale? 

Or does he reside in beddings of cold terror 

In the root and remorseless heart of cancer? 

Does he dwell in the realm of sleety accident 

Where he rides with death at the automobile wheel? 
Devil or angel, child or seer or both, 

The absolute in the relative, the relative in 

The absolute, the Bible or the yelping babe, 

He comes at me but I cannot come at him 

As the spectacular is suspect, but passivity 

Is a means often given undue prominence 

Truth is I avow a vast middle quality, 

Not voided, although it never will be known. 
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DUBLIN AFTERNOON 


Death was lovable, I thought. 
Seduction, somber, of unnumbered years 
In the steep tombs of St. Michan’s. 

I touched the corpses, a little hot 


And then I dropped into the dust, 

O so much so, I thought I waked, 
Feeling serene memories of Autumn: 
There, behind the spider-curtained air— 


( But it was not like being not) 

Love of death is love of love 

Yet from that august dream, when I felt 
Stir the flesh of him who I had been 


I recognized the curse of mind again. 


TO EVADE THE WHIRLWIND 


To evade the whirlwind and to espouse the sky 
Is now all my mental imagery. 
The rocket’s red glare is dense nowhere 


r mankind's best ruddied energy. 


The myth of mankind demands the honest heart. 
The occult seas and occult trees treat 


things foreknown but in their farthest art: 


Most male is being hale in this heavenly heat. 

















So now I pose the symbol of the sky 

That's breathed with the heart and seen with the eye, 
Felt with the cheek, but hurt with the brutal sigh 
That treats it as offending Adam, asa sigh. 


THE DREAM 


In a dream I was in a tunnel struggling 

A chalky tunnel, and torturous place, 

With at the end a suggestion of light, 

A space of light and gruff old optimistic strokes 

For though convulsed, frisked, I felt I would reach the light 


And as in a dream things happen without pain, 

In a childhood sequence of untractable reality, 

In this pleasurable though unpredictable predicament 
I struggled, drawn directly by the great light, 

The tunnel was merely there, exfoliating. 


Then as if angels whisked you, an unseen force 

Yet seemingly not a force, for all was fervent balance, 
I was in high regions of beautiful world and life, 

I visited the extreme palaces, stroked the glowing air, 
Went up through hitched forests to a gold plateau 


And all was triumph, magnitude, deep vistas, 
All was largess of harmonies, freedom of form, 
Luminous periodicities in a static realm, 

The unimaginable godhead, divine peculiarity, 
The child’s, the death’s-head’s unconquerable vanity. 


RICHARD EBERHART 
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THE BLINDNESS OF POETS 





The blindness of poets is what puts them to pain 
They think they can make the world over again 
Accepting man 

They think they can make him a god 

Who is to blame? 

For man is lame. 

Man's life is a game. 


See the musician with his mated score 

His blithe machinery tells love more and more 
Yet his flesh’s sleazy 

Listings sheer immortality, 

And no odium enlarges 

From windowy podium. 
Music is a fane. 


It is the sculptor makes a man a man, 
That marble image neither god nor man 
Is symbol of struggle, 

And might of muscle, 

And a beautiful marble, 

Trouble of inevitable being, : 
Freezes us, and frees us for seeing 


Richard Eberhart 
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At last they 
with caravar 
of hero-land 
to teach it 
who made 
they had n 
the blood 1 


They fought 


and made the 


in holding 
The quiet 
of hell, rep! 


but though tl 


they died ur 








WAKE ISLAND 
died, to make the school books ring 
1s of battle, and the wounds 

Who brings the banner in 
ourtesy, remember them 
ju new assurance by their death; 


other way than this to stem 


. be 1 | 
lark seeping through the ocean wall 


without the eyes of their defeat, 


} 


r bravery an incident, 
to make the night too late 


unds of heaven or the dance 


ace for them their nest of war; 


still have text books to enhance, 


ad, beyond the school house door 


John Hay 
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TWO POEMS 


HYMN TO THE SUN WITH IMPERATIVE REFRAIN 


Light pure from the all-giving sun 
Comes to faces of those up early, 
Shocking, sun kissing the eyes. 
We step, drenched with the sky’s 
Force,—senses gilded and goaded. 
No haste—the day's begun 

(Up now or consent to lie still.) 


So breathing day we come to chill 
Arcturus, Sirius, Vega, 

Where eyes are kissed to sleep. 
Breath mixed with dark to keep 
Us passive, tuned low by stars 
And all but just heart-beat still. 


So alter the tides of light 

On human nerves, with the in and out 

Of breath. Response we know and repeat 
With slow and fast heart-beat. 

To die shuts this sentient bliss 

In static day and night. 

(Up now, or consent to lie still.) 


Grieve that the tingling will 
Of the friend too active to die 
Felt the trap, the hardening hand. 





Bi: 
If : 
He 





—~ 





















GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 


Join the quick, the new-born who stand 
Erect and bright in imperative sun 
Or spent, consent to lie still. 


(Up now, or consent to lie still.) 


K. D. 


Bist du bei mir. Geh ich mit Freude 
If near, in finger-tip nearness, 
Heart-engine near, near-quickness, near-highness, 

never lost brightness, 
Then without quarrel 
Can I go gladly. Then death’s magnified minute 
Fixed huge, with splayed veins 
Cannot over-awe me, eye-glaze my eyes. 

Mit Freude zum Sterben. 
And even 

If you are elsewhere away, and I cannot 
Kiss, creating the hush,—still calm-content you 
I am child-delight of your nearness, wife and love of your 

quickness, 
Fold of your self-substance, your mingle, 
Thudded where your heart is 
My breath the soul of your brightness. 


Genevieve Taggard 
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THREE POEMS 


LETTER IN EXI!.2 


Hourly the planes scour the skies to chart 

The unchartered defenses of their loved country. 
It is summer and the loaded steamers will soon 
Unload upon the waiting piers to fill the needs 
Of cities laid bare to the deep hunger of the years; 
While the rolling valleys move their living 
Shoulders of even glades, caught in the palms 

Of the undiscriminating sun, begot of the seas. 


All these seem to concentrate in their way: 

The light that slants to this little tree here, 

The effusive drone of the unstopped faucet, 

The pen I use, the complicated course of my passion; 
Every moment and thought; all moments, all thoughts. 
Their sons enter night-clubs; they throw money to waiters; 
Bright virgin girls moan in their beds; they dream 

Of freedom in bubbles of drunkenness and insanity 


Knowing the tremendous apparatus of this great 
Mistake, I think of our favorite islands 

Cupped in those dove-like waiting seas, 

And our paternal homestead where intriguing 
Brothers and silent sisters met at meal-time 

To exhibit all types of affection and courtesy. 

We were passionate in those days. Our affectionate 
Family allowed no sensual amusements. 














Recalling all these before the hour of noon, 

I thought of you, brother, and wished you 

Could watch with me the splendid glide 

Of limousines in this street, and in that other, 
The endless parade of hungry men and women 
Who approached my window at dawn to remind 
Me once more of the coughing orbit of life 

In this wide land, their loved country. 


We didn’t have the artist’s vision nor the hangman's 
Dream to twist the whole of living on our finger; 
But in those islands, under common trees we spoke 
Of the littlest things with the simplest joy. 

There were no books and hard intellectual thoughts, 
But we grew into manhood with the music of trees 
In our hearts that would not break, breaking 

At last to the barrenness of hard city streets. 


All of it was anxiety. All the years that passed 

For me. And I am still facing a greater anxiety: 

The promised happiness that would never come to me. 
Ten years for me and twelve for you, and that other, 
The other young brother who could not find himself, 
Fifteen years—and he was only a child when he came. 
But we are still here burning with a thousand fevers, 


Though now more discerning, the enemy close at hand. 


I was God’s wonder boy: but if I did not 
Defy the greed of mad men, if I did not save 
Beauty from the naked blasphemies of money, 


CARLOS BULOSAN 
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You must know that I cried when the Jews 

Were driven from their country, when the Negroes 
Were burned in their homes. You must know 
That with these feeble hands I crept to the window, 
Unashamed to die in a world gone mad with power. 


It will pass away. There is an end to everything. 
Power and greed will ravage beauty and give us 
Loneliness. But the sadness will come to pass. 

So live the New Year flooding the city with noises, 
Like tragic noises of revolution, reaching me 

Like a heart-stroke. All will move forward on 
The dangerous course of history that never stops 
To rectify our tragic misgivings and shame. 


SUNSET AND EVENING STAR 


Winter and sublime terror to the poor. 

And my gentle brother who was sick in bed 
Turned to the broken window and the thick 
Fog that weakened the sun, twisting visions 
Of our early days in the little grass house. 

He spoke of our other brother, the one who died 
Hating greed and money; the native village 
And the immigrants who went to settle there. 
I sat and listened. Sometimes a bold image 
Evoked complete surrender. I would scream 
Fearing the lost was lost forever, till the noise 
Submerged the trembling voice again. 
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CARLOS BULOSAN 


About this dream-world of our early long days 

The October dream-world of our built-up future 

Gained a bolder reality in the wonder of new friends, 
The convulsive hate they manifested, the love 

And thoughts they convened in new living-ways 

To meet the revolving crisis of the years. 

While my brother dreamed, memory of pain 

Explored the aching stream of our relationship; 

Our dispassionate arguments, our hurtings at times, 
And, because we felt our imprisonment, our hates and fears 
So I waited and watched the cold sunset and evening star 
Embrace in light and darkness the heart of America 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


this is what I say: I am suffering because 
I am a radical, and indeed I am a radical; 
I have suffered because I was an Italian, and indeed 
[aman Italian. I have suffered more for my family 
than for myself; but I am so convinced to be right 
that you can only kill me once but if you could 
execute me two other times, I would live again 
to do what I have done already. I have finished 


Thank you 


Vanzetti, the dreamy fish peddler, 
hurt but not alone in the alien court-room, 
voicing the sentiments of millions in his voice; 


to scorning men voicing the voice of nations 
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in one stream of sentiments in his gentle voice, 
that justice and tolerance might live for every one. 


... but remember always, Dante, in the play 
of happiness, don’t use all for yourself only 
but down yourself just one step, at your side 

and help the weak ones that cry for help: they are 
your friends: they are the comradcs that fight 

for the conquest of the joy of freedom for all 

In this struggle of life you will find more love 
and you will be loved. . . .” 


Sacco, the good 
dreaming of the future with the poet that never was, 
in spheres of tragic light, dreaming of the world 

that never was, as each tragic moment passed 
in streams of vivid light, to radiate a harmony 


of thought and action that never came to pass 


Our agony is our triumph: Sacco and Vanzetti. 








hoe L 
snoemaker, 


Carlos Bulosan 
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And where, int 





Dual with us i 


For we have come 
To this earth mea 


And the insect wit 


And the white h 


But I shall be mu 
Whose is the face 
On Aldebaran in tl 


Where, in a sou 


THE HOME-COMING 


ks heavily. This is our upland 


pasture 


ind soul 


we followed. We have shepherded home 


angels in the storm, 


1, by the quickening pulse 


1ew in the golden form 


] 


nis t will open the red-hearted flower 
] 


cold summer rain 


home and brought us here entirely 


low and the ticking of fine 


oras 
grass 
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ged in the delicate light beam 


verOWw repes ites din our § prace 


x forever on this thing 
of the wandering angel there 
the brightening stream, 
celess light, she binds her hair 


Marguerite Young 
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TWO POEMS 


WORDS AFTER MIDNIGHT, FORBIDDING REMORSE 


Do not say to the gay game nay now lover 
Under cover of love enough; does puritan twinge 


Predict, against respite from passion, real change? 


No, we shall want again later and greatly all over. 
If the angular sky was not fashioned to conform 
To these warm doings, then the stars there err, 


For this is our way always; therefore have care 


That no third sleeper come to our bed bringing harm 
Forbid Fear, whether his face be righteous as this is 


And his talk scriptural of ultimate places, 


Or whether he wear rather War’s unfeatured face 


Who sleeps out nightly now and seduces 
Many men and innocent women in their beds; 


Say always to strangers that I am all your needs 


“WHEN DO WE INHERIT THEM 


When do we inherit them, 

Cromwell, Lincoln, Matthew Arnold? 

When the unengaged mind claims and climbs, 
Preens old robes, and tries strange titles on 
Before and after something common given, 
Or reads incongruously of the projectile places? 


No, but in objection shouting what they meant 
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WILLIAM MEREDITH 


Or in exertion sweating with their sweat, 
No noticed intonation or gesture— 
Derivative perhaps, but in modern dress. 
And even then, no real descent, no chrysalis, 
But sudden brothers rather, and competitors. 


William Meredith 


ANGELS 


Being constant 
And penitent 
Always without 
Reason, no doubt 


Some arrangement 
Is made 
For all small 


Males ones — 


Needing still at 
Times for some 
Undefined 

Reason, a most 


Definite, 
a regular 
Hell of a din. 
Grace Baer Hollowell 
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FOUR POEMS 


THE NIGHT TRAIN 


In the unreason of a rainy midnight 

France blooms along the windows 

Of my sleepy bathysphere, 

And runs to seed, in a luxuriance of curious lights 


Escape is drawn straight through my dream 
And shines to Paris, clean as a violin string, 
While springtides of commotion, 

( The third-class pianos of the Orient Express ) 
Fill up the hollow barrels of my ears. 


Cities that stood, by day, as gay as lancers 

Are lost, in the night, like old men dying 

At a point where polished rails branch off forever, 
The steel laments, like crazy mothers. 

We wake, and weep the deaths of the cathedrals 
That we have never seen, 

Because we hear the jugulars of the country 


Fly in the wind, and vanish with a cry 


At once the diplomats start up, as white as bread, 
Buckle the careless cases of their minds, 

That just fell open in the sleepers, 

And lock them under pillows 


For, by the rockets of imaginary sieges 
They see to read big, terrible print, 
Each in the other’s face, 
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THOMAS JAMES MERTON 


That spells the undecoded names 

Of the assassins they will recognize too late: 

The ones that seem to be secret police, 

Now all in place, all armed, in the obvious ambush! 


THE DARK MORNING 


This is the black day when 
soe 
1e ugly air: 
Water wades among the buildings 


To the prisoner’s curled ear. 


Then rain, in thin sentences, 


Whose heart is his Germany 


Fey ere 1 with anger 
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The white, the silent stars 
Drive their wheeling ring, 
Crane down out of the tall black air 


To hear the swanworld sing. 
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But the long, deep knife is in, " 
(O bitter, speechless earth ) 

Throat grows tight, voice thin, 

Blood gets no regrowth, 


As night devours our days, 

Death puts out our eyes, 

Towns dry up and flare like tongues 
But no voice prophesies. 


A DIRGE 


Some one who hears the bugle neigh will know 
How cold it is, when sentries die by starlight. 


But none who love to hear the hammering drum 
Will look, when the betrayer 

Laughs in the desert like a broken monument, 
Ringing his tongue in the red bell of his head, 
Gesturing like a flag. 


The air that quivered after the earthquake 

( When God died like a thief) 

Still plays the ancient forums like pianos; 
The treacherous wind, lover of the demented, 
Will harp forever in the haunted temples. 


What speeches do the birds make 
With their beaks, to the desolate dead? 
And yet we love those carsick amphitheaters, 
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THOMAS JAMES MERTON 


Nor hear our messenger come home from hell 
With hands shot full of blood. 


No one who loves the fleering fife, will feel 
The light of morning stab his flesh, 


But some who hear the trumpet’s raving, in the ruined sky, 
Will dread the burnished helmet of the sun 
Whose anger goes before the King. 


Thomas James Merton 


NAUTILUS 


Let the mind compel 
what the veins wish, 

and shape a cool shell 
round the coiled fish, 
but let the pearl case 

have a stair that turns 
from the secret place 
to the sea-ferns. 


Dilys Bennett Laing 
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TWO POEMS 


A WOMAN REVIEWS PARADISE 


I would have done as Eve, gentlemen, 

When Adam stood in the dim orchard, 

Bare, gleaming, remote from the talkative hour of summer 
This side of dawn, the load of death rich 

On the boughs, and Eve drew close 

With an apple fallen fresh in the first wind, 

Her still eyes enveloping the eyes she saw 


I would have watched as Eve 

When he broke the cool skin with his teeth 
While the leaves sang and she 

Trembling crossed her hair about her, the apple 
Lying again, marred, in the wet grass. 


I would have recklessly hoped as Eve 
When they waited in the trees 

Nameless and naked as the sun rose, 

Kept blasted silence as she when the sword 
Sprang stark and blazing from the torn sky 

And Adam, looking for nothing but death, led Eve by the wrist 
Through the flung gates into the thorns and shale 


I would have done as Eve for Eve walks in my hide, 

But walks, gentlemen, with a younger woman now, 
Mary, shining — oblique redeemer 

Of orchards gutted by Eve’s greed. They walk together, 
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Thwarting your hand on chalice or on gun, 


Betraying you and saving you, giving blind balance 


} 


From the pith of my damned shriven bones. 


THE PRINTED VISIONS 


Come out of the tombs and crooked roots, 

Out of the printed visions 

And grief, here in the clear noon 

Of the earth. Who would give this sun for a king 
And his cracked throne 

And | 


For the words of a queen of dust and bone? 





ourt? Who would give these clouds 


The wind flies strong and fragrant 

And on the ground the stones are sunk in flowers 
Come out, come out of your cave. 

There where lust dies in the veins, 

Where the king stands up in fear 

Before hi inre al troops, 

Who « in find more than this — 

The windy confusion of clouds 


From this mountain, one 


Trailing its mighty shadow 
Over a whole steepled county 
Where spring flings the blood through hearts 


Aliv e, unwritten, 


Anthony Wrynn 
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JUDGMENT 


come and stand at the green vaults. look, beside 
the polished blue, the night is still supreme 

we are awake, the wind in splendid sound. take the 
share of victory against the green silence before 


we greet peace; the click of hours much like : 
the click of hills in steady procession over the seeds A 
the flesh of time dies with radio news A 
and then 1 
sleep, that nests around the rest, I 
pierces directly into the eyes. centuries . 
implore the shape of death. the shadow f 
eager for speech against the green judgment ; 
it is a wild hour to climb the iron steps of time ! 
but ungodlike in fractured canyons ! 
stone and skeleton T 
bespeak the heart of wormy beings; the wind holds ( 
our whisper, as we turn in our sleep: but the postman 7 


will remember our door, and the door leads us 
night after night y 
to hunt stars in scattered battlefields. 

Selwyn S. Schwartz 


FOUR POEMS 
IN SEASON 
Wind, wind and a year come to its crisis 


And unknown to be discovered . . . to be withheld 


And the vague pale miseries that can 





ke front, in the dark 
Yards of old houses, settled down again to 


And do occur in the park, along the | 


The tight windows, breathing out smoke in passive 
Connotation of the temperature. 

And the polished streets never for very long 

Idle with leaves, but impatiently dusted 

To clear a place for proper shadows, 


And the wind, the wind howling of 


an old doom, 

And the rain hurrying down to brighten 

Up a night with twice as many lights as there are stars, 

Or put away a sun which stares upon 

This death, 

And cannot ever understand that this is so 

The year, as one we have called friend, dies now 

And is given to ground, and is there but is gone, is there, 

Is gone, and nothing. O then nothing at all to do 

But wander among, snuggle sadly among 

The snows of the graveyard, the unbearable white memorials. 
O God 

We loved him so. Didn’t we? 

And before too long, always, inexorably 


Spring. 
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“a 


We say, say, say, and speak not. See and see not. Hear 
With the ear. Swallow; dare 


Not taste, because you know to taste may be to turn against. 
Mildly despise perhaps. And isn't this what mother 
Always gave us ... or didn’t give us .. . so remember mother who 


In that valley of the shadow, knowing no pleasanter place, 
Gathered to her breast this dear, 

This innocent, applied him to the dropped, aching breast, 
Brushed back the sweet damp hair and 

Sent him off to school and gave him an allowance when 
He grew to look too much like daddy 

Whom he finally becomes and finds 

Another breast, another tender hand. 

Now, really, isn’t it true that the sound of 

Rain scurrying around in the dark night, trying to 

Fix things up, isn’t nearly as nice as 

The bathwater playing importantly upon the conforming 
Porcelain. Nobody can say that three 

Rooms aren't better than one—or none, but then everybody 


Has at least one. I mean, but if they didn’t ... Why, O why 
Did I bring children into this world ... 
There, 


You see what you've done... 
You've made her cry. 


3. 


Not only in colloquialisms are we dedicate 
To our strict series of semi’s. The other-or 
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Better-half, the demi-vierge 

Complacent with demi-tasse on knee reveals 

The demi-monde. Password 

They shall not pass. Now say 

There’s time and mean there was. How can we know 
That whole will wholly please. And we first 

Must know. Better to leave 

The lopped-off shadow on 

The crumbling wall, take to our heels, speed 

Into lightlessness. Measure the length 

Of arm, the strength. Then use it. 

Let him who will 
Assume the burden, 


Give us grace 


STRAIGHT AND LEVEL FLYING 


‘he earth is stricken with design 
Unpredictable, remote 
It has nothing to denote 


To him who dwells upon the line. 


Nor can the airman quite define 
Subtle statement of the ground 
Yet he alone has found 


The easy gesture to resign. 


Though in default of earth he flies 
He keeps it well within his sight. 


KATINKA LOESER 
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Earth it is that guides his flight, 
And urges him into the skies. 


And earth will bring him home again 
And patiently receive him, 

As silently believe him 

As he is silent before men. 


SPRING IS THE TIME FOR FLOWERS 


Spring is the time for flowers 

The tacit bud reveals the pungent phrase 
The lilac’s dim explosion fills the air. 
The gregarious crimson rambler will amaze 
The earthbound, steady tulip 

And the ways 

Of flowers are curious. They do not care 
To be appropriate in time. Their hours 
Are clocked by impulse 

They are not aware 

Of decency in dress, and they will show 
The greatest vagrancy in where they grow 


They do not know 
That there can come a spring when fantasy 
Of bloom is something no one cares to see 








KATINKA LOESER 


ALIEN 


Here lies the indifferent body of the dead, 
Immaculate in concept 

In repose. 

Pedantic definition called the corpse. 


These are the features no one knows. 


Sardonic semblance of biography, 

Kin to the cold page and 

The bloodless word. 

Deliberately devised in metaphor, 
Derived from language no one heard. 


Here the discarded experiment, 

Obscure in implication, 

Heeds decay. 

Portentous the tiny, shriveled hand; yield 
The sidelong glance and turn away. 


Here is the stranger, here the alien, 

The never-knowable, 

The never-known. 

Here lies the thought-to-be and never was. 
Here lies the tissue and the bone. 


Katinka Loeser 
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THE POETICS OF TRANSLATION 


GREAT number of poetic translations illustrates our age; 

but there seems to be something haphazard in this pro- 
fusion, which owes much of its variety to a lack of any con- 
sistent theory or standards of translation. Every age has had 
its translators. The twelfth century, in France, produced a 
version of Virgil’s Aeneid, got up in Gothic dress and rewrit- 
ten as a chivalric romance, with Aeneas as a courtly Christian 
knight; then all Europe translated or adapted French romances 
and Chaucer rewrote the Roman de la Rose in English. But 
true translation is an art of the Renaissance, when ancient classics 
were rendered with a new humanistic exactitude in taste and 
archeological detail. The Elizabethans and Jacobeans were active 
translators, interested in both content and rhetoric, in the dif- 
fusion of knowledge and the adaptation or revival of foreign 
or ancient forms; but they were still too enthusiastic and indi- 
vidualistic to formulate complex poetics of translation or con- 
form strictly to any standards. 

All poetics, except those of extreme Romanticism which dis- 
dains the experience of the past and concerns itself only with 
an ideal art of the future, are essentially a posteriori; the rules 
of translation were first formulated when some examples had 
stood the test of time and others were already considered unsat- 
isfactory. The age of Dryden and Pope thus began to view 
translation almost as a section of poetry which cut horizontally 
across its vertical scheme of classification by genres and forms 
The nature of translation, its rules and standards, were then 
analyzed and formulated as carefully as those of epic, tragedy or 
poetic epistle. 
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There must indeed be some virtue in this careful toil of 
formal criticism. Few ages can boast such fine paraphrases as 
Dryden's, Cowley’s, Pope’s or those of the Matchless Orinda; 
and few have produced such shabby versions as our own, which 
neglects formal criticism. Our translators seem obsessed with 
a fear of betraying the spirit of the poetry which they trans- 
late; and they neglect its body. Yet the spirit of poetry resides 
entirely in its body; the more carefully a translator observes all 
the linguistic, grammatical, rhetorical and narrative details of 
a poem, the more truly he renders its spirit when he meticulously 
reconstructs its body in another language. 

Several different approaches offer themselves to the thought- 
ful translator. One can translate the idiom of a foreign poet 
into one’s own or that of one’s age; one can seek to forget idiom 
and, as far as possible, render the foreign poet in one’s own lan- 
guage; finally, one can adopt an idiom which is not that of 
the foreign poet (whose idiom cannot possibly be rendered in 
the language of the translator), nor that of the translator (which 
is perhaps not complex enough, or of an entirely different and 
unsuitable poetic nature and tone, being lyrical instead of epic, 
grave instead of sweet, etc.) but the idiom of a poet who, in 
the translator's language, has achieved a complexity and a tone 
analogous to those of the translated poet. 

Dryden was interested in these problems. In his prefaces, 
in those of Pope, in the Earl of Roscommon’s Essay on Transla- 
tion, the Matchless Orinda’s Letters to Poliarchus concerning 
her own translation of Corneille’s Pompée, in the prefaces of 
Cowley and Denham, we find a whole poetics of translation 
Dryden asserts: “All translation, I suppose, may be reduced to 
these three heads . metaphrase, or turning an author word 
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by word, and line by line, from one language into another .. . 


paraphrase, or translation with latitude, where the author is “4 
kept in view by the translator, so as never to be lost, but his of 
words are not so strictly followed as his sense; and that too ti 
is admitted to be amplified, but not altered . . . imitation, where " 
the translator (if now he has not lost that name) assumes the ei 
liberty, not only to vary from the words and sense, but to for. }) _. 
sake them both as he sees occasion; and taking only some gen- a 
eral hints from the original, to run division on the groundwork, “ 
as he pleases.” o 
The three modes of translation which I suggested seem to fit th 
easily into Dryden’s existing scheme. I had not considered imita- a 
tion as a form of translation; but Dryden himself seems almost th 
unwilling to consider it. Nor had I considered metaphrase; but la 
Dryden adds: “’Tis almost impossible to translate verbally, " 
and well, at the same time... .” My distinctions are thus three ai 
types of paraphrase; one is pure paraphrase while the two others 
tend in opposite directions, towards metaphrase and imitation. oi 
Cowley, in his preface to the Pindarigue Odes, boldly advo- “ 
cates imitation: “For I am not so much enamored of the Name th 
Translator, as not to wish rather to be Something Better, though os 
it want yet a Name. ... For men resolving in no case to shoot pe 
beyond the Mark, it is a thousand to one if they shoot not A 
short of it.” But Dryden objects to imitation, as contrived by 
Cowley and Sir John Denham: “I know not what mischief may q 
arise hereafter from the example of such an innovation, when  , ei 
writers of unequal parts to him (Cowley) shall imitate so bold fe 
an undertaking.” And he concludes: “Imitation and verbal P 
version are, in my Opinion, the two extremes which ought to al 
be avoided.” Between these two, paraphrase achieves a perfect tt 
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mean. My considerations had excluded metaphrase and imita- 
tion because I was concerned only with creating a paraphrase 
of the translated poet’s idiom. Metaphrase, or verbal transla- 
tion, is now limited to those arid works, barely literary, which 


are known, in the classroom, as “keys” to the classics. Imita- 





tion is now called “borrowing a theme,” as it had already been 
practised by so many Elizabethan sonnet-writers who imitated 
in English, wit! lerable freedom, Tansillo, Tasso, Horace 
and Ausonius. Such imitation is generally considered creative, 
no longer ranks as translation. My three types of paraphrase 
thus include one which tends towards metaphrase: forgetting 


one’s own poetic idiom and that of one’s age in order to render 
the idiom of the foreign poet and his language in one’s own 
language; and another type which tends towards imitation: 


the foreign poet’s idiom into one’s own. My third 


translating 
type, complex as it may seem, is that of pure paraphrase 
‘No man,” Dryden writes, “is capable of translating poetry, 


who, besides a genius to that art, is not a master both of his 
author’s language, and of his own; nor must we understand 
the language only of the poet, but his particular turn of thoughts 
and expression,”—which we now call his poetic idiom—"“which 
are the characters that distinguish him from all other writers.” 

And this is where most modern translators fail 
Englishing great poets indeed requires all the subtlety of ex 
quisite taste, a vast knowledge of two languages, and some crea- 
tive genius. We have seen the task accomplished almost per- 
fectly in our time: Eliot's translation of the Anabase of St.-J 
Perse, though one may still reject some details of Eliot’s remark- 
ably faithful paraphrase, which is almost metaphrase, such as 
] 


the excessively vulgar particularism of “cami-knickers” for “cale- 
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gons de filles.” The English word suggests the bargain base- 
ments of cheap London stores, whereas the French can still 
designate the underwear of the harem as well as that of Sweeney's 
girl-friends. In German, Rilke has achieved fine translations of 
Valéry and Elizabeth Barrett Browning which are almost imi- 
tations. But Eliot knows French well enough to have written 
a few witty, though not very original, poems in that language; 
and Rilke has earned considerable fame as a French poet. Dryden 
too, Cowley, Pope and other translators of the golden age of 
paraphrase, could compose poems in Latin and Greek, languages 
froui which they translated; Roscommon wrote fluent Italian, 
translated a passage of Guarini’s Pastor Fido; the Matchless 
Orinda wrote no French, but her knowledge of French far sur- 
passed that of some recent American translators of Rimbaud. 
To accomplish a perfect paraphrase, the writer must have what 
teachers call an “active” knowledge of the language from which 
he is translating. 

The golden mean of Dryden's paraphrasing is rarely achieved. 
Even Pope, by stressing Homer's inventive genius and expecting 
translators to render the inventive qualities of their models by 
some invention of their own, already opened the door again to 
imitation; then the romantics, with their love of local color and 
the exotic, again allowed metaphrase which, translating word 
for word, introduces colorful turns of phrase which are often 
peculiar to the translated poet's language rather than to his 
personal idiom. Paul Valéry has remarked, in Littérature, that 
the great poets of neo-classicism were all experienced translators 
who had learned, from rendering ancient or foreign poets into 
their own language, how to translate their own thoughts and 
emotions clearly into formal poetry. He also points out that 
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the poem is a precise mechanism which must produce, in the 
reader, a state of mind analogous to that which produced the 
poem in the writer. The translator can thus hope, by carefully 
substituting equivalent parts in his translation, only to create 
another mechanism which, in another language and other read- 
ers, will produce a state of mind, if not the same, at least analo- 
gous to the one which it produced in him, as a reader of the 
foreign poem, and to the one which produced the poem in the 
author. The translator imitates an imitation of a state of mind; 
his art, because further removed from direct poetic experience, 
is more tenuous and more subtle. 

Some years ago, I was faced with the problem of translating 
a few poems of Hopkins into French’. The sprung rhythms, 
harsh Anglo-Saxon assonances and consonantal alliterations which 
illustrate the English poet’s work, could not possibly be repro- 
duced in a language whose tonic accent is so much weaker than 
that of English and whose vocabulary does not contain such a 
marked contrast and strife, between Latinity and Germanic traits, 
as the English language. My own idiom, as an occasional writer 
of French poetry and prose, was also less complex and less in- 
dividual than the idiom of Hopkins or of most contemporary 
French poets who might have translated him. I chose, by com- 
bining elements of Valéry’s vocabulary, of Claudel’s and of 
St.-J. Perse’s, a French idiom as complex as that of the Wreck 
of the Deutschland. And I translated Hopkins into prose-poems 
whose form imitated that of Rimbaud’s Illuminations en Prose. 
The result, though it failed to render much that is peculiar to 


Hopkins and essential to his poetry, yet paraphrased some of his 
qualities. 





*The translation can be found in the first number of Meswres, January 
1934 
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“The proprieties and delicacies of the English,” Dryden asserts, }) = fer; 
and this is true of most languages, though of French to a lesser car 
degree, “are known to few. . . . Thus it appears necessary, that 
a man should be a nice critic in his mother-tongue before he bec 
attempts to translate a foreign language . . . he must perfectly ing 
understand his author's tongue and absolutely command his did 
own. So that, to be a thorough translator, he must be a por 
thorough poet.” ll this, some readers may protest, is news ser 
of Queen Ann’s death. Then why so many indifferent trans- ant 
lations in our day? The reason, I fear, is more moral than lik 
literary. For a proper humility would make many translators bu 
pause, before attempting the impossible, and weigh more care- tin 
fully their literary ability and equipment for the task. Many / wh 
would be discouraged, though generally the best because they mc 
are often the most humble; nobody, not even Dryden, can dis- hat 
courage the rash, who, knowing little, will accept no authority eve 
but their own. No poetics of translation can rid us of bad wi 
translators since none can convince them that they are not good. of 

Edouard Roditi sto 

' 

THE END OF EZRA POUN 7 

HE time has come to put a formal end to the countenancing - 

of Ezra Pound. For a number of yeas, at the beginning of rot 

the magazine, he was associated with POETRY, and the association es 
was valuable on both sides. Then he quarreled with us, as he ae 
has quarreled with everyone, yet continued to use the magazine it 
as an outlet for the publication of his Cantos and other poems. de 
Now, so far as we and the rest of the English-speaking world of a 
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letters are concerned, he has effectively written finis to his long 
career as inspired enfant terrible. 

POETRY has forgiven Ezra much throughout the latter years 
because of his great service to the art of poetry in English dur- 
ing his youth. Although never a major poet himself, he probably 


did more than anyone else in his day to “incite new impulses in 





poetry,” as Carl Sandburg once wrote in these pages. Pound 


served actually as a sort of catalytic agent of other men’s ideas 


and abilities, spurring them on to new accomplishments. And 


I 
like a catalyst he himself did not change. He never grew up, 
but became the perpetual adolescent of American poetry. He con- 


tinued through the years—from the successive foreign countries 
where he chose to live—to issue sputtering manifestoes and out- 
moded jabs at concepts which no longer existed. Later, after he 
had become little more than an ineffectual scold of anything and 
everything which he had not himself initiated, Harriet Monroe, 
with her beautiful tolerance and understanding of the vagaries 
of poets, wrote of him as a “confirmed revolutionary whose 
stormy energies must have an outlet.” 

Those “stormy energies” finally led him to Fascism, as readers 
of PoETRY already know, if they have not themselves heard his 
voice scolding like a disgruntled squirrel at our beliefs, our civ- 
ilization, and our administration over the Italian short-wave prop- 
aganda radio from Rome. So long as we were not at war it was 
his privilege to do so if he chose. Free speech is a part of the 
belief against which he was inveighing. 

But now the situation has changed; now we are at war; now 
the broadcasts, which he continues to make, have become the 
deliberate attempts to undermine the country of his birth through 
enemy propaganda. Whether he is committing treason or not 
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depends, technically, on whether he has become an Italian citizen } afi, 


or still retains his American passport, something which we have the 
been unable to discover. But from our point of view this is a sel 
technicality only. He is following all too clearly in the steps of he 
Benedict Arnold. ing 

That it should be one of the poets who is thus playing Lord 

Haw-Haw, no matter how ineffectually, seems to cast a slur 

on the whole craft. In the name of American poetry, and of all 

who practise the art, let us hope that this is the end of Ezra Pound. 

Eunice Tietjens 

REVIEWS 
PENTAGONS AND POMEGRANATES 
Poems and New Poems, by Louise Bogan. Scribner’s 

O* the jacket of this omnibus volume of Louise Bogan’s bos 
work, containing in all some ninety poems, Allen Tate is gu 
quoted in praise of Miss Bogan as “the most accomplished woman - 
poet of our time.” The praise, to my mind, is justified; but ] ao 
suspect that to be perennially classified and reviewed as a “woman - 
poet” must prove discomfiting, at the least, to a poet of Miss io 
Bogan’s superlative gifts and power. It is true that she is a ; 
woman and a poet and that her motivations and themes, like ne 
those of her sister poets, relate essentially to her special experi- 39 
ences in a man-world—and why not?—but the virtue of her work , 
is not a quality of gender. Stephen Spender recently made the - 
somewhat rash generalization that when men write poetry they ™ 
have their eyes fixed on several things at once—the form of the V8 
poem, the effect of the poem on the reader, their own person- : 
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alities—whereas women lose themsel\ in the subject-matter, 
the experience behind the poetry, and are careless of words them- 
selves and the rhythmic pattern. This indictment cannot even 
be applied to Miss Bogan’s earliest poems, of which the follow- 
ing, with its conspicuously familiar theme, is an example: 

Men loved wholly beyond wisdom 

Have the staff without the banner. 

Like a fire in a dry thicket 

Rising within women’s eyes 

Is the love men must return. 

Heart, so subtle now, and trembling, 

What a marvel to be wise, 

To love never in this manner! 

To be quiet in the fern 

Like a thing gone dead and still, 

Listening to the prisoned cricket 

Shake its terrible, dissembling 

Music in the granite hill. 

Miss Bogan’s work is occasionally pretty, with a deliberately 
wrought elegance of lyric style; it is never, or almost never, 
gitlishly arch or matronly sticky. She is exempted from senti- 
mentality by her respect for her art; by her discipline in self- 
seeing; by that implacable capacity for self-disdain without 
which the romantic poet, in an age of non-romantic values, no 
longer can endure 

Miss Bogan understands form: she writes a poem from begin- 
ning to end, disdaining the use of filler. Her ear is good: she 
is sensitive to verbal quantity and quality. When she succeeds 


—and she succeeds remarkably often—the surface of her poem is 


C } . . . 

; only the other side of its substance, without holes to fall through. 
In the poem already quoted I doubt that there is a word that 
‘ could be changed without impairing the whole structure. The 


distillation of her talent is in a deceptively simple quatrain, so 
just in style, so mature and witty in sensibility, that a long life 
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can safely be predicted for it: ) 


Slipping in blood, by his own hand, through pride, 
Hamlet, Othello, Coriolanus fall. 

Upon his bed, however, Shakespeare died, 

Having endured them all. 


Aside from this quatrain and two other pieces, The Dream 
and The Daemon, her new poems seem to me less consummately 
organized than before. (I am not discussing the silly section 
of New Yorkerish verses, which might well have been omitted.) 
In the new poems there are indications that Miss Bogan is ex- 
perimenting in an effort to release her poetic energies more 
fully and to extend her range. Her long-held ideal of geometric 


perfection, her creative illusion of “cool nights, when laurel In 
builds up, without haste, / its precise flower, like a pentagon,”  -M 
has undoubtedly, in some respects, fettered her talent, so that of 
one feels at times that she has reworked her materials to excess, ph 


at the expense of associative spontaneity. I should like to see 
further manifestations of the mood of savage irony that produced 
Hypocrite Swift; and I find in Kept, with its cold abnegating 


pity—"the playthings of the young / get broken in the play, T) 

get broken, as they should”—a kind of writing that no one else 

can do half as well. mi 
But I am persuaded that the true world of Miss Bogan’s im- Ww! 

agination, of which she has up to now given us only fragmen- be 

tary impressions, is “the sunk land of dust and flame,” where ac 

an unknown terror is king, presiding over the fable of a life, mi 


in the deep night swarming with images of reproach and desire 


Out of that underworld she has emerged with her three great- to 
est poems, spaced years between, of which the latest is The Dream: les 
O God, in the dream the terrible horse began a 
To paw at the air, and make for me with his blows of 
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Fear kept for thirty-five years poured through his mane, 
And retribution equally old, or nearly, breathed through his nose. 


Coward complete, I lay and wept on the ground 

When some strong creature appeared, and leapt for the rein. 
Another woman, as I lay half in a swound, 

Leapt in the air, and clutched at the leather and chain. 


Give him, she said, something of yours as a charm. 
' 


Throw him, she said, some poor thing you alone claim. 
No, no, I cried, he hates me; he’s out for harm, 

And whether I yield or not, it is all the same 

But, like a li a legend, when I flung the glove 
Pulled from my sweating, my cold right hand, 

The terrible beast, that no one may understand, 
Came to my side, and put down his head in love. 


In the body of Miss Bogan’s work The Dream stands with 
Medusa and The Sleeping Fury in violence of statement, in depth 
of evocation. They give off the taste of pomegranates: Perse- 


hone might have written th ros 
P might have en tem. Stanley J. Kunitz 


THE HARD WAY 


The Mayfield Deer, by Mark Van Doren. Holt. 

I like to think of the present book as a not too distinguished 
moment in a career that in every important respect has been 
wholly distinguished. So thinking, it is important to remem- 
ber that the current lack of distinction derives in part from past 
achievement and is not without serious promise of greater achieve- 
ment in the future 

Mr. Van Doren’s earliest published verse is generally admitted 
to have as its primary models the poems of Frost and, to a 
lesser degree, those of E. A. Robinson. As his career progressed, 
a new and disturbing influence could be observed: elements 
of the brash metaphysical style as found in the work of such 
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disturbing gentlemen as Messrs. T. S. Eliot and Allen Tate. The } 


earlier Frostian tutelage had not been without its lesson, how- n: 
ever. A certain simplicity, a certain fondness for homely detail tt 
for its own sake, remained to win for him an audience of a size W 
and innocence quite beyond anything that Mr. Tate, say, could ni 
have expected to own. Thus we had the alarming spectacle of n 
a poet who employed the most mature resources of the language } is 
without sacrificing an exaggeratedly great number of his popular si 
readers. We had the concomitant spectacle of a lyric poetry n 

rich, seasoned, and mature beyond the scope of most contempo- 
rary practitioners. s 
These virtues of Mr. Van Doren’s lyric performance are ap- a 
parent in the long narrative, The Mayfield Deer. There is the * s 
same tension between homely detail and complex metaphor. S 
Nor would his wit, day widened, have discovered a 


Others about him here, as everywhere 
And always, past his knowledge as he lived 
The long gods of the ancient and the angry, t 
Flyers of stormy air, and troublous kin 

- . a . A 
To mild ones mingled with them: shades of deer, 
Wood walkers, and historians of hills. } 
The throng was close above him, feelable I 
And searchable: forked branches of his thought; 
Except that he was wild, and bore them there I 
Unheeded, as the antlers from a stag 
Rise reasonless, the head not knowing how. 


There is the same devotion to America’s Mythology, to the time- 
less and traditional acts of pioneers who came to an Illinois 
prairie country already richly storied in Indian legend. In addi 
tion, he has discovered to us the religious forces operative in 
the daily tasks of the rural Midwesterner, the poet having found : 
in simple recurrence pattern; in pattern, ritual; and in ritual, 
glorification. 
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e } But these lyric virtues do not combine to form a closely knit 


narrative whole. The present book employs many of the struc- 


i tural devices of the psychological novel, so-called, side by side 
€ with those of the folk epic. The conflict thus engendered—not 
d necessarily, but probably—is never resolved. This sophisticated 
yf modern who wants so much for America her own mythology 
e I is too ready to find plausible, in each incident, the legendary 
ir significance that the words he has used up to that moment have 
y not wrought. 

) The story-telling itself is not without flaw. The problem of 


sustaining narrative interest in verse is at best a difficult one, 
)- and the simpler solutions, as found in Byron, Scott and Robin- 
ie} son, are simply not available to Mr. Van Doren at his present 
stage of sophistication. Often the transitional action is hurried, 
and quite as often the narrative exploration of states of mind 
is expanded beyond any apparent demand of the occasion. At 
times the dialogue seems little more than improvisation, and 
character is occasionally rendered by transparent devices that 
Mr. Van Doren would abhor in any contemporary novelist. 
Even those stimuli to linguistic excitement, the complex meta- 
phors that the poet uses so ably to organize his lyrics, function 
sometimes only as ornament here. Often it is not actually pos- 


sible to determine at any given point the principle whereby 


e. ° . 
: Mr. Van Doren chooses between the literal and the metaphoric 
is 

: word 

i- ‘ : rs : : 

a a But if, as we have just argued, the poem fails while using 
in , , : 

j devices already perfected in the poet's lyric career, it at least 
: 

i makes possible successes greater than any he has yet enjoyed. 


The immense difficulties of the long narrative poem—recall 


how few truly great narratives the language owns—are not apt 
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to be overcome at this late date in history by one who is making 
his initial attempt. Nor is an American epic apt to be written 
by anyone with less than Mr. Van Doren’s respect for the high 
folk ways of the American people and for the legendary wealth 
of the American tradition. It is to be written only by some- 
one who has his awareness of the resources of language, and 
who has earned that awareness, as he has, the hard way. 


Morgan Blum 
CLOSE AND REAL 


Wind the Clock, by Winfield Townley Scott. Decker. 

This is the diary of a contemporary American poet, an East- 
erner, a New England boy, a college man, a good reader, a 
Robinson-admirer, a lonely walker 


Between O’Ryan’s darkened bar and the light 
Storm-hid but drumming of the star Orion. 
Romantic-classic, and me in the middle... 


a poet who is 


. . occupied investigating angels 
Though there’s a power of prose draining the air. 


To investigate his angels, and to bring together “flesh and 
word / Whether concerned with buttons or with stars,” Scott 
employs a disarming technical instrument, as avowedly typical 
of his times as the cut of the coat he wears. As is the honest 
fashion, since Eliot, the various influences on his style are evi- 
dent, yet various and well-enough digested in a second book to 
make it an impertinence to say: Let's play the game of I see 
Hopkins, Auden, Cummings, Frost and Robinson in the air. 
Those influences, and others more remote, are in Scott’s verse, 
but one may fairly remark only that this poet may some day 
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ards of his singing school curriculum by studying 





more nonuments of its own magnificence. His 


progress since Bj aphy for Traman is already great. 


In the meantim 





by whatever critical formulas Scott’s poetry 
is approached and discussed, it would be an obtuse, tired re- 
viewer who could fail to sense the genuineness of this poet’s 
mind, the liveness of the poetic experience he records and makes. 


1 


For the critic who looks for power over vivid, available mem- 


ory images, Wind the Clock begins with as brightly crayoned 
pictures of childhood recollected and built into verse as is 
like to see. For the searcher of speech patterns, they are there, 
not as indelible and local as Frost’s, perhaps, and sometimes out 
of control, but very close and real. The danger of prose “drain- 
ing the air” is successfully overcome in almost every poem. There 


are enough verses presenting awareness and criticism of twentieth- 
century environment to meet the demands of the critic who 


eves modern verse must mirror the times to the last neon 





tube and microphone. There is even one “pure lyric,” number 
four of Notes for a Future Ballet, which is as simple and inde- 
c rably movi as the Elizabethan best. And for those who 





must be baffled by the sense of a poem in order to get its feel- 


D 
ing and intention, The Stake, in the section “Head Clock,” will 





produce a 17th century thrill. “(This is music: listen, will be 
enougn 

Wind the ¢ k, because it is a good poet speaking, is a good 
book of poem It is a diary whose recordings are always inter- 
esting because the writer is always intelligent, aware and unpre- 
tentious—not swayed by last year’s social consciousness, or this 


r 


year's attitudes toward this and that. Whatever faults Scott has, 


and the greatest of these may be a too great willingness to bow 
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to word-fashions of the immediate day (especially in titles), a 
close reader of Wind the Clock must end up very grateful 
that the poet lives who made it. Marshall Schacht 


THERE IS A FIRBANK IN IT 


The Overturned Lake, by Charles Henri Ford. Little Man Press. 

Powder blue cover, powder blue pages, the print a darker 
blue with red print for the titles and section numerals, so has 
Mr. Lowry designed Mr. Ford’s book. The format is an exten- 
sion of the poems: both are “arty.” 

The pejorative use of the word “arty” is common enough, and 
yet the reason for the maintained slight is scarcely examined. Why 
does Montparnasse smack of the impertinent? There can be 
little doubt that many values have emerged from the excesses 
and the fixations of sundry Greenwich Villages: the rub would 
seem to be that the extolling of a “new” way of making too 
often prohibits inclusion of more usual, tried, and imperative 
devices. Mr. Ford’s poems, while avoiding much of the trite 
and tried, achieve their own dilemma. Here metaphor and 
simile comprise almost the whole. The technique, so far as it 
goes, will do, but there are definite lacunae. One meets a fresh 
and salutary instance of the distinction between the fancy and 
the imagination. Here is an example of elaborate decoration 
with very little to decorate: the moment's experience is never 
transmuted to forever’s consequence. The poems, it seems, 
were written to friends and they attempt analyses either of the 
friend or of some experience with the friend: they memorialize, 
in clever images and sophisticated attitudes, but the knack of 
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the second’s distillation into the substance of all seconds is sadly 
lacking. 

Surely this is a flaw in all artiness. A work may be denomi- 
nated “arty,” then, when its excesses fail to speak for the usual 
life, fail to transcend its ordinarily naughty-novel pose, fail to 
obtain in the main stream of existence. A poem may be fancy 
bound when the images somewhat arbitrarily fix only the im- 
mediate matter; and when these images cannot spread in the 
mind to like or allied experiences in potential readers’ minds 
it becomes a description of an experience, not the fixing of a 
general aptness through always pertinent particulars. One may 
commend the cleverness of the poet but not his wisdom; one 
may read for the wit of it, but not for the augmentation which 
the reader of poetry should seek; one may say, “This is the way 
Mr. Ford #ells us,” not, “Yes, that is the way it really is.” It is 
vers de société, limping fancy, certainly arbitrary to write 

Not as the dog of morning 

Trees the cat of afternoon . 
or, anent Poe, 

Rider on the bat-winged horse 
If we are to partake at all it would be the approval or smile 
which we might feel when a bright boy says bright things in a 
usually dull room 

Cleveland seems a not irrelevant parallel: surely his fancy 
rode him high, but his content, his matter suffused his images 
—his extravagances, if you like—with more sinew, bone, more 
catholicity. The comparison suggests immediately this difference 
in matter, in content: though both writers are apparently in- 
capable of 

Yet once more, O ye Laurels, and once more 
= Myrtles brown, with Ivy never-sear 


ee } : 
come to pluck your Berries harsh and crude 
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yet Cleveland could address himself to the same occasion and be 
of fancy much possessed and still universalize his niceties: 

I am no poet here; my pen’s the spout 

Where the rain-water of mine eyes run out 

In pity of that name, whose fate we see 

Thus copied out in grief’s hydrography. 
It was, of course, a facile judgment which saw only the clever- 
ness of Cleveland and saw no poetry in it. Surely it is fair enough 
to compare Mr. Ford to Cleveland, for if Mr. Ford be much 
less than John Cleveland, what, indeed, is Mr. Ford? One must 
insist that Mr. Ford strains more with less effect, his likenings 
are often far from apt: 


If charting the heels of a train, 

Is to part the hair of sample rooms, 

To write in the diary of someone else, 

Is to settle the quilt of the guest who’s gone. 


And one may wonder, again, why the correspondences seem 
inexact, why, when Mr. Ford says (and always with some in- 
genuity, I grant), “This is like that,” we so usually reply, “Per- 
haps it seems so to you, but I can only watch and not partici- 
pate. It is interesting that you should see it as you do, but the 
interest really attaches to you, Mr. Ford, not to your poem. The 
poem, then, is a sketch of you, Mr. Ford, not an entity, a thing 
in itself which I may hope more or less to share.” After all, 
is it the bravery of his matter (for the matter is not usual) which 
blocks participation? I do not think so. There are enough 
instances of similar concern in literature with rather adequate 
expansion in the reader's mind. Maybe it is that the poems 
celebrate sophisticated attitudes, not the substance which may 
have induced Mr. Ford to adopt the attitudes. 

In short, the clever images seem arbitrary, they refer to spe- 
cific experiences and the way Mr. Ford chose to memorialize 
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the experiences, and the reader has not had the same experiences, 
of course, so he reads the denotating images and is pleased, if at 
all, with their pertness, but he is conscious, always, of the some- 
thing omitted, that is, the experience itself. 

Occasional verse is telling only if the occasion be known: Mr. 
Ford’s memorials must please his friends, testify to anyone that 
here is a bright boy, but really they remain a little cocky, mostly 
arbitrary, certainly useful as an instance of what, after all, has, 


een meant by the word “fancy ee ee 


NEWS NOTES 


B INNING the sixtieth volume of POETRY, we have much the sen- 
< f 


ti of starting to walk a plank. We hope it is long enough 
for t < steps necessary to bring us through the September issue, which 
will mark the completion of our thirtieth year. In recent weeks there 


-en announcements and rumors that some of the best literary 

ils were suspending; so that the question of our own survival must 

be viewed as a more general problem. We should therefore like 
not for POETRY alone, but for all similar projects 
the first period of war adjustment At no time, 
untry been blessed with a more outstanding group 


L 
C make 





f the famous quarterly reviews, Southern, Kenyon, 
’ and the varied roster which includes Decision, Accent, 

dir ur, View, Diogenes, Trend, American Prefaces; the 
St the long-lived poetry quarterlies, Voices and The 

ith such newcomers in this field as Furioso, Vice Versa, 

a particular factions and tendencies. As a group, these 
magazines are doing a tremendous job. They are especially important 


for the proper encouragement and development of young writers. Not 
all, perhaps, are immediately threatened; some may already have been 


discontinued. We hope that most of them will fight for continuance, 


because we believe that the maintenance of such periodicals is essential 
to the welfare of literature in this country, and therefore to our whole 
democratic way of life 

In this connection we have found it heartening to read two recent 
pamphlets of the National Council of Teachers of English, Basic Aims 
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for English Instruction and The Réle of the English Teacher in Wartime, 
statements of purpose which seem to us eminently wise and realistic. It 
is the opinion of the Council that “so far as possible, all the normal 
experiences in language and in reading . . . should be maintained, for 
young people are being educated at the moment for the peace as well 
as for the war. Especial caution is needed to conserve those aesthetic 
and recreational values in English which are necessary to continuing 
culture, to personal growth and satisfaction, and to the maintenance of 
sanity and perspective during wartime.” 


The one thousand dollar prize of the Friends of American Writers 
was awarded this year to Paul Engle at the annual dinner of the society 
in Chicago on March 17. For the famous Iowa poet, this is one of a 
long succession of prizes and honors; however, the occasion is noteworthy 
because it is the first time that this important prize, which usually goes 
to a Midwestern novelist, has been given for poetry. We hope that 
it may be considered a precedent. 

One of the most difficult tasks in library reconstruction after the first 
World War was that of completing foreign institutional sets of American 
scholarly, scientific, and technical periodicals. This time, the American 
Library Association hopes to complete the broken sets from a stock of 
periodicals now being purchased by its Committee on Aid to Libraries 
in War Areas. Many sets of journals will be broken through the 
financial inability of the institutions to renew subscriptions, others through 
loss of shipments, and still others through the destruction of libraries 
Requests already received give evidence that the demand will be enormous. 
With an imminent paper shortage, attempts are being made to collect old 
periodicals for pulp. Fearing a possible reduction in the already limited 
supply of scholarly and scientific journals, the committee asks the co- 
operation of our subscribers in preventing the sacrifice of this type of 
material to the pulp demand. Questions concerning the project, and the 
need for particular periodicals, should be addressed to Wayne Hartwell, 
Executive Assistant to the Committee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, 
Rush Rhees Library, University of Rochester 

The Poetry Society of Virginia offers a twenty-five dollar defense bond 
for the best poem of a patriotic character submitted before April 15. 
The poem is not to exceed 32 lines, but may be in the form of two 
sonnets in sequence. For complete rules address Florence Dickinson 
Stearns, The Shenandoah, Richmond, Va., enclosing a stamped envelope. 

The American Association for Aesthetics, with headquarters at the 
University of Scranton, announces the Second American Congress for 
Aesthetics, which will be held in Washington, D. C., April 23-25, at the 
Catholic University of America. 

Sidney Cox, the Dartmouth professor who has become noted for 
training literary talent, will again hold his “Conversations on Writing” 
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this summer. Mr. Cox reports that twenty men and women attended 
the course last year, representing ten states and South America. Ages 
varied from eighteen to fifty. There was ‘‘a good deal of wisdom from 
several directions, unusual honesty, exactingness but no cruelty .. . and 
a good deal of fun.” For full information address Sidney Cox, 
Hanover, N. H. 

The Kentucky House of Representatives has passed a resolution de- 
signating April 7 as “Kentucky Poetry Day,” to be observed with ap- 
propriate study and exercises in the public schools. The resolution states 
that “the poet would make the whole world a democracy, the essence of 
poetry being . . . to proclaim the dignity of all mankind.” 

In this third year of war, we are rather surprised to find that POETRY’S 
foreign circulation has been growing larger. Although many countries 
have had to be dropped from our list, the loss has been compensated by 
increased demand in some of the others, chiefly in Great Britain. Besides 
circulating pretty generally throughout the Western Hemisphere and 
British Isles, the magazine still goes without serious delay to subscribers, 
libraries, and bookstores in the following countries: Unoccupied France, 
USSR, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Liberia, and the Union of 
South Africa. 








NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


RICHARD EBERHART, an American poet who is perhaps even better 
known in England, was born in Minnesota in 1904 and now lives in 
Kendal Green, Mass. He has been a contributor to POETRY since 1927 
and is the author of three books of verse, A Bravery of Earth, Reading the 
Spirit, and Song and Idea. The last book was recently published in 
London by Chatto & Windus; an edition prepared for this country was 
lost through enemy action, but another is being imported and is an- 
nounced for New York publication by the Oxford University Press. 

CARLOS BULOSAN, a native of the Philippines now living in Los 
Angeles, has appeared several times here since 1936. He is at present 
work on a novel about Filipinos on the west coast. Shortly before 
the Japanese attack he wrote: “Believe it or not, there is not a single 
Filipino working in the bigger industries [in California]. No Filipinos 
working in the government, not even in the post office. I would go any- 
where in America for a job.” And during the siege of Manila: “My 
province, Pangasinan, has been the battleground for weeks—along the 
beach of Lingayen, capital of the province, and in my home town, Bina- 
lonan. It is one of the richest provinces, but it has a great revolutionary 
history. . . . 1 don’t think the Japanese will ever succeed in the Philip- 
pines.” 
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KATINKA LOESER, a young Chicago writer, was introduced in the 
January 1941 issue. She was educated at Mount Holyoke and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been an English teacher and an aviator, and is 
now writing a novel. 

ANTHONY WRYNN, of New York City, has been living recently in 
Peterborough, N. H. His work has appeared chiefly in POETRY and 
The Dial. 

GENEVIEVE TAGGARD is one of the best-known American poets. She 
is the author of many books of verse and v? se, » including the Collected 
Poems published in 1938. Her new book, Long View, is announced by 
Harper for this month. 

MARGUERITE YOUNG has been a contributor since 1930 and is the 
author of a book of poems, Prismatic Ground (Macmillan 1937). She 
lives in Indianapolis. 

JOHN HAY, of New York, graduated in 1938 from Harvard, where 
he was president of the Monthly, and worked as a newspaperman until 
his induction into the army last year. He is a grandson of the poet- 
statesman. 

GRACE BAER HOLLOWELL has appeared several times here since 1927 
She was born in Indiana, educated at Columbia, and now lives in Edin- 
burg, Texas. 

Four poets make their first appearance here 

THOMAS JAMES MERTON was born in Prades, France, in 1915, edu- 
cated at Cambridge and Columbia, and now teaches English at St. Bona- 
venture College near Allegany, N. Y. He is working on “a couple of 
novels.” 

WILLIAM MEREDITH was born in New York City in 1919 and grad- 
uated from Princeton in 1940. He has “traveled a lot in this country 
as a deadhead—for two summers I was a gandy-dancer on the Milwaukee 
—and abroad as (and like) a college boy the summer of Munich 
Worked on the New York Times after graduation and assisted All 
Tate with a Princeton anthology. After spending 6 months in the Army 
Air Corps at Maxwell Field, Ala., I am about to start training in the 
Naval Reserve (V-5), having been transferred from one service to the 
other.” 

DILYS BENNETT LAING, of New York, is the author of a recent book 
of poems, Another England. 

SELWYN S. SCHWARTZ, of Chicago, is the author of two books of 
verse in Yiddish, Blue Monday and Amerika. He will publish this 
month a collection of his English poems, The Poet in Blue Minor 

This month’s prose contributors have all appeared previously 
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EDOUARD RODITI, now working for the FCC in New York City, has 
just published a book of poems, Prison Within Prison. STANLEY J. 
KUNITZ is editor of the Wilson Library Bulletin and the author of a 
well-known book of verse, Intellectual Things. EUNICE TIETJENS was 
formerly associate editor of POETRY with Harriet Monroe. MORGAN 
BLUM, 2 New Orleans writer, is now in the Officers’ Training School 
at Fort Monroe, Va. HOWARD BLAKE lives in Boston. MARSHALL 
SCHACHT, of New York City, has appeared several times as poet and 
reviewer. 


Awake! and Other Wartime Poems, by W.R. Rodgers. Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. 

Py Riders and Other Poems, by H. L. Davis. Harpers 

Shakespeare In Har by Langston Hug shes. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Anol England, by Dilys Bennett Lain Duell, Sloan & Pearce 

Morning Rise and Other Poems, by iiacolie Fitzell. Swallow & Critch 


Albuquerque, N. M. 

ted Poems, , by Carl Rakosi. New Directions, Norfolk, Conn. 

and Selected Poems, by Robert Haven Schauffler. Dodd Mead & Co 

The Dark Kin; gdom, by Kenneth Patchen oe & Givens, N. Y. C 

I Had a Country, by Phelps Morand. Priv. ptd., Carmel, Calif. 

Solomon’s Seal, by Charles Snider. The Little Man Press, Cincinnati, O 

irst and Last Defense, by Emma Voorhees Meyer. Avon House, N. Y. C. 
¢ Ballad of the Three Sons, by Winthrop Palmer. Gotham Bookmart 

Press, N. Y. C 

The Wending Year, by Claude T. Barnes. Caxton Printers, Caldwell, 
Idaho. 

Doomed Race, by Dennis Murphy. Dorrance & Co. 
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Red Wind and Other Poems, by Fletcher Ruark. Avon House, N. Y..C 
The Conquerors, by John Hervey. Stackpole Sons, Harrisburg, Pa 


Phil opher wt at W rd, | by Juliet Alves. Loker Raley, N. Y. c 

Moods and Memori »y Ruth Welles Langford. Christopher Pub. House, 
Bosto yn 
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e of Living, by Emily Greene Balch. Island Press, N. Y. C 
7 aba, by Gurre Ploner. Tongg Pub. Co., Honolulu. 
The ose Ww "ho Dream, by Emily Sprague Wurl. Avon House, N. Y. C 


Unselected Ver by R. G. B. Sheffield Educational Settlement, Shef- 
field, England 

Melody, by Emilia Luptak. Tower Pub. Co., Norwood, Mass 

America, by Peter Asteriou. Priv. ptd. 
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My Mind Is My Castle, by Edith C. Reeves. Dorrance & Co. 

The Morning Moon, by Alice Archer Sewell James. Dorrance & Co. 

Twenty-five Poems, by Ezra Goodman. Rudor Press, Publishers, N. Y. C. 

Death at the Purple Rim, by Hyam Plutzik. The Artesian Press, N. Y.C. 

Love Is a Thistle, by Louise Liebhardt. Wings Press, N. Y. C. 

Nuit de l’Homme, by Denys-Paul Bouloi. Editions des Iles de Lérins. 
Nice, France. 

You and I, by Ruth Franklin Miller. Priv. ptd. 

Oeuvres Complétes, by André Gaillard. Les Cahiers du Sud, Marseille, 
France. 

Plainte:, by Jean Chiocca. Les Feuillets de L’Ilot. Rodez, France. 

Iréne, by Toursky. Les Feuillets de L’llot. Rodez, France. 
ANTHOLOGIES AND PROSE: 

Modern American Poetry, edited by Louis Untermeyer. Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. 

Modern British Poetry, edited by Louis Untermeyer. Harcourt, Brace & Co, 

A Little Book of Modern Verse, selected by Anne Ridler. Faber & Faber, 
London, England. 

The Negro Caravan, edited by Sterling A. Brown, Arthur P. Davis, and 
Ulysses Lee. Dryden Press, N. Y. C. 

3 Spanish American Poets: Pellicer, Neruda, Andrade, translated by Lloyd 
Mallan, Mary & C. V. Wicker, Joseph Leonard Grucci. Swallow & 
Critchlow, Albuquerque. 

Saints at Prayer, by Raymond E. F. Larssen. Coward-McCann. 

The Art of Reading Poetry, by Earl Daniels. Farrar & Rinehart. 

The Poetry of Jorge Guillén, by Frances Avery Pleak. Princeton Univ. 
Press. 

The Bad Girl Marie, by Robert Lowry. Little Man Press, Cincinnati. 

Jonathan’s Apothegms, Vol. Il, by John Harsen Rhoades. Priv. ptd., 
m. 2. 


An Opium Eater in America and the Fratricide’s Death, by William Blair. 
Wells College Press, Aurora, N. Y. 


TRANSLATIONS AND REPRINTS: 
Goethe’s Faust, trans. by C. F. MacIntyre. New Directions, Norfolk, Conn, 





Poems from the Book of Hours, by Rainer Maria Rilke. 
Deutsch. New Directions. 

Some Poems of Robert Herrick. New Directions. 

Sonnets, by Merrill Moore. Reprinted from The Sewanee Review, 1928- 
1935. 

Smoke and Steel; Slabs of the Sunburnt West; Good Morning America, 
by Carl Sandburg. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


The Complete Poems of John Donne, ed. by Roger E. Bennett. Packard 
& Co., Chicago. 


{Remaining books will be listed next month.] 
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